2                           INTRODUCTION

which issued in the following conversation. His life
in the East, a life laborious and monotonous in the
extreme, had confirmed in him a melancholy to
which he was constitutionally inclined, and which
appeared to be rather heightened than diminished
by exceptional success in a difficult career. I hesi-
tate to describe his attitude as pessimistic, for the
word has associations with the schools from which he
was singularly free. His melancholy was not the
artificial product of a philosophic system ; it was
temperamental rather than intellectual, and might be
described, perhaps, as an intuition rather than a
judgment of the worthlessness and irrationality of the
world. Such a position is not readily shaken by
argument, nor did I make any direct attempt to
assail it; but it could not fail to impress itself
strongly upon my mind, and to keep my thoughts
constantly employed upon that old problem of the
worth of things, in which, indeed, for other reasons, I
was already sufficiently interested.

A further impulse in the same direction was given
by the arrival of another old friend, Arthur Ellis. He
and I had been drawn together at college by a
common interest in philosophy; but in later years
our paths had diverged widely. Fortune and
inclination had led him into an active career, and
for some years he had been travelling abroad as
correspondent to one of the daily papers. I felt,
therefore, some curiosity to renew my acquaintance
with him, and to ascertain how far his views had
been modified by his experience of the world.

The morning after his arrival he joined Audubon
and myself in a kind of loggia at the back of the